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party of Green-coats who conducted Sir Malcolm Keinton and his 
daughter on their way did not leave them till they had seen them 
beyond the scene of civil war. The moment they considered all 
chance of their encountering danger past, they took a brief farewell; 
firmly, but courteously, refusing to accept the heavy purse which 
the old knight, in his gratitude, would have forced on their 
acceptance. 

“We give our service,” said their leader; “you are not rich 
enough, with all your wealth, to purchase or reward it: wrong not 
our affection for the dead.” 

Mary, with a woman’s tact, perceived that the men were wounded 
by the inconsiderate offer, and thanked them with sweet words and 
grateful remembrances to be borne to her preserver ; and the brave 
soldiers were more touched and gratified by them than the largess 
which her father proffered. Several of them kissed her hand, 
others the steed, their leader’s gift to the fair fugitive, the possession 
of which seemed to give her a right to their lives and services. 

The parting was over, and the party silently pursuing their way 
across the country, when the young Puritan who had conducted 
the escort, as if struck by a sudden recollection, halted his men 
and galloped after them. Mary heard the footfall of his steed, and 
drew rein to enable him to come up with them. 

“‘ Lady,” he said, ‘ pardon the boldness which detains thee, but 
I would ask a parting gift.” 1 

Sir Malcolm smiled ; he thought the Roundhead had Po 
of his refusal of his gold. itl 

“ Accept this,” said the fair girl, drawing a rich bracelet from 
her arm. 

‘Not gold or gems, but one thou wilt scarcely miss,” said the 
youth, with a sad smile, “although, to me, it will bea precious 
relic—a thing to be treasured by my children’s children, should 
Heaven honour me by permitting me to become a father.” 

Drawing his sword, he sundered from the mane of the noble 
animal on which she rode a lock of its long grey hair. Mary com- 
prehended at once the feeling which prompted his request, and 
even Sir Malcolm blushed at his ungenerous suspicion. The relic 
was stained with the noble Hampden’s blood. Placing it reveren- 
tially in his bosom, he bowed gravely, and both parties pursued 
their separate way. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER a weary journey across the country, during which, from 
the disturbed state of the times, they were compelled to avoid the 
large towns and military stations which broke their route, Sir 
Malcolm Keinton, his child, and Martin reached in safety the loyal 
town of Exeter, where Henrietta, the queen of Charles I., and her 
wandering Court had for a time found safety and rest. The 
travellers were severely questioned at the gates by the officer on 
guard. Thesight ofa packet which Mary produced proved a better 
passport than even the old knight’s name, although his loyalty and 
suffering in the Royal cause by this time were extensively known, 
especially his having been condemned to death for his supposed 
participation in the plot of the poet Waller. 

“You show scant courtesy, methinks, to an old soldier and loyal 
gentleman by these cross-questions. Fear you, brave sir, a worn- 
out man and girl should surprise the garrison, and yield the city 
to the Roundheads ? A pedlar with his wallet had not been worse 
received.” 

“The times are dangerous, noble sir,” replied the officer ; “ and, 
in a war like this, as much mischief is accomplished by intrigue as 
by the sword. Pardon the churlishness which prudence, and no 
natural lack of courtesy, constrained. The papers of which you 
are the bearer are warranty for ali. One of my men will conduct 
you to the hostel. ’Tis but a bow-shot from the bishop’s palace, 
where her majesty resides.” 

Calling to one of his subalterns, a youth of eighteen, whose boyish 
features were half-lost beneath the heavy morion which over- 
shadowed them, he bade him accompany the travellers to the house 
of mine host of the Crown, and recommend them to his best care 
and usage. 

Raising his plumed helmet as he gave the order, he bowed 
respectfully to the Lady of Stanfield, and the party turned their 
jaded steeds down the narrow street facing the west gate of Exeter. 

“How name you your captain ?” demanded the old knight of 
his conductor; “he hath a soldier’s air, with something of a 
lawyer’s spirit. Egad! I have not been so cross-questioned since 
I mounted harness. Time hath been I should have braved him to 
the muzzard.” 

“ Tt is the Captain Jerningham,” replied the youth, not altogether 
pleased at the freedom of the observation on his commander, and 
which the presence of the lady alone prevented his resenting. 

“Humph!” said Sir Malcolm—*“a Papist.” 

“Our forefathers called us Catholics,” answered the boy, who, 
like his captain, was of the same persecuted faith. 

The reproof was so gentle, so courteous in its tone and spirit, 
that the knight felt angry with himself for having vented his spleen 
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in giving utterance to the obnoxious word, and bit his lip in silence. 
Although a devoted Royalist, he was equally attached to the Church 
of England, and was one of those of the king’s party dissatisfied 
with the proclamation by which Charles permitted the Catholic 
gentry and Commons of England to take up arms in his defence. 

There is nothing like the presence of a lovely, kind-hearted 
woman to allay the rising storm of human passion; her spirit 
sweeps like a gentle calm over the waters of strife, and lulls its 
waves to rest. Mary was pleased with the young man’s forbearance, 
and, knowing the hasty temper of her father, which age had 
rendered incapable of bearing contradiction, hastened to interpose 
her mediating voice. 

‘“‘ My father has suffered much, sir officer ; he has seen his home 
destroyed, been dragged to a prison, escaped almost by miracle 
from death. Believe me, he intended no discourtesy.” 

‘‘T do believe it,” replied the boy, fixing his handsome blue eye 
upon her, and blushing with pleasure at the tone of kindness in 
which she addressed him; “the father of so fair a lady cannot be 
a churl,” 

By this time they had reached the hostel, where, with some 
difficulty, owing to the crowded state of the city, Mary was accom- 
modated with a chamber facing the long narrow garden which ran 
down to the city walls. As for the knight and Martin, they were 
compelled to put up with the general room which was open to all 
travellers, and beds were made up for them in a small ante-room 
which led to the apartment of their charge ; an arrangement which 
at least possessed one advantage—it enabled them to watch over 
her safety. The fatigue she had undergone since her flight from 
Oxford, as well as the wearying agitation both of heart and mind, 
had so exhausted her strength, that the old huntsman was obliged 
to lift her from her saddle, and, assisted by their conductor, bear 
her between them to her couch, where the landlord’s buxom 
daughter, who thought more of the dashing partisans of the Royal 
cause than of the cause itself, for she was continually raving about 
plumes and love-locks, undertook to attend her. Her father and 
his faithful servitor descended to the general room below. As the 
officer was about to take his leave, his duty being accomplished, 
the knight laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Come,” he exclaimed, “a cup of mine host’s best to drown all 
unkindness. Tush! never bear malice for an old man’s words, 
Ten to one but I have broken a lance with thy grandfather; there- 
fore it is but natural I should run a tilt with thee.” 

To have refused would have been churlish, the invitation was 
so frankly given. The wine was ordered; and Martin, despite 
Sir Malcolm’s request that he would retire and procure himself 
refreshment, insisted upon placing himself behind his master’s 
chair, according to the fashion of the time. 
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“Tt is but a poor exchange for the attendance of Keinton,” he 
observed ; “and since I am the only follower left, I must make 
up, as well as I can, for the absence of the rest.” 

Filling a pair of long-stemmed glasses from the heavy leathern 
jack containing the generous wine, he handed them first to his 
master and then to his guest. 

“T pledge you, young sir,” said the old Royalist. “May I, 
without discourtesy, inquire by what name ?”’ 

“Henry Vavassour,” replied the youth, modestly, at the same 
time draining his glass to the inquirer’s health. ! 

“ What!a son of Richard Vavassour, who commanded in the 
Low Countries ? No—impossible! He was a man when I was 
but a boy.” : 

“His grandson, sir.” 

“ T told you I had broken a lance with your grandfather; as brave 
a knight as e’er bore honour on his pennon. We served together 
at Ypres. Once I was beaten from the walls, and cast, like a dead 
dog, into the moat, and must have sunk there, smothered with 
blood and stagnant water, had not the sturdy soldier dragged me 
from the dying and the slain. I have never forgotten the deed ; 
the memory of it is as fresh as if it occurred but yesterday, while 
things of yesterday pass unremembered. Iam happy to grasp his 
grandson by the hand, and meet him battling in the right good 
cause too. But where else,” he added, “should a Vavassour be 
found?” 

The young man felt pleased and proud at the honourable com- 
mendation of his grandsire, whom he just remembered as a grey- 
haired, aged man, full of kind sympathies and gentle words, such 
as would fix their memory on the heart of youth—treasures and 
lessons for after-life to ponder on. 

Ata table opposite to where the speakers were sitting were three 
or four officers of the Royal army, who were displaying much 
loyalty in their cups, slaying their enemies freely with their 
tongues, and boasting what they would do, should opportunity call 
on them. Sir Malcolm frequently paused in his conversation to 
listen to their vapourings. They were mere braggart-mongers, 
fellows whose courage was of the wine, whose loyalty no deeper 
than the lip. Inhis campaignings he had met with hundreds such, 
and knew how to appreciate them. One of them, a tall, ferocious- 
looking fellow, was arrayed in a suit of yellow taffety, with mul- 
berry-coloured passementerie; about the breast he was trussed 
like a capon, and his faded ribbons and tags tied in as many points 
as there was room on his slashed doubtlet and wide breeches to 
bear. Long, rakish love-locks hung on either side of his cheek. 
His moustache and peaked beard, coquettishly trimmed, were 
extended, doubtless to give a gallant, devil-may-care expression to 
his harsh features, which were marked by a mingled feeling of 
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cunning and ferocity. A rapier, of unusual length, depended from’ 
a broad embroidered shoulder-belt, which partially concealed the 
faded tail of his dilapidated doublet. A large beaver, with a 
drooping orange-coloured feather, set jauntily upon his head, 
completed his costume, 

“JT tell you,” he exclaimed to his admiring companions, who 
evidently looked up to him as an oracle, “that had the king 
employed men of experience—soldiers who have seen service—in 
the conduct of this war, it had been long since ended. I for one 
would ask no better sport than to drive these Puritanical, canting 
rascals like a herd of swine before me. I have done bolder things 
in New Spain and in the Low Countries; but true bravery and 
simple honesty seldom find favour at Court.” 

“ And yet you are well received by her majesty,” observed one 
of his party. 

“ Ay, women—women—that is a different thing,’ continued the 
speaker, with an air of conceited satisfaction ; “they know how to 
judge of a man’s real merits. There is no jealousy to mar a pretty 
fellow’s fortune there. Did it depend upon the queen, I know 
who would have a voice in the affair.” 

“How name you this whipster—this braggart—in mere words ?” 
demanded Sir Malcolm. | 

“Captain Briancourt,” was the reply. 

“The name is a good one.” 

“True,” said the youth, smiling; “but no one knows how he 
came by it. Perhaps, like his doublet and hose, it has served 
_half-a-dozen possessors. Such men take names and drop them as 
fair dames do their masks when they have served the occasion.” 

Old Martin, who overheard the last observation, smiled signifi- 
cantly. He had been eying the party opposite for some time, and 
seemed not a little amused by his braggart vapourings. 

“The king,” continued the fellow, “will ruin his cause by 
trusting Papists and foreigners. Is there not enough true English 
blood to right the tottering throne without such help? What 
cause did a Papist ever join but to betray ?” | 

“That is false!” exclaimed Henry Vavassour, starting indig- 
nantly from his seat. “Our religion is to our God, our loyalty to 
_ our sovereign. Both are equally beyond suspicion or reproach,” 

Captain Briancourt eyed the speaker with an air of amused 
surprise. His youth and stripling-like appearance’ promised no 
very dangerous foe; and as it was beginning to be necessary for 
him to do something to prove beyond mere words that the high 
character he had given himself for courage was not all a boast, he 
resolved to fasten a quarrel on him. 

“ False ?” he exclaimed. “By the beard of St. Jago—as they say 
in Spain—but you shall eat your words, or I’ll spit you likea Dutch 
herring !” 
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The only reply of Henry Vavassour was to draw his sword, and 
call upon the speaker to do the same. When the bully saw the 
firm attitude and determined courage of his boyish assailant, his 
courage began to cool; and although he rose from his seat and laid 
his hand upon his rapier, he was a long time in bringing it forth 
from its sheath. 


“Does it stick, Peter?’ exclaimed Martin, with a broad grin Jf 


upon his countenance. 

The fellow seemed thunderstruck; but feeling the necessity of 
doing something to maintain his reputation, he desperately drew 
his weapon and stood:upon his guard, It was evident to all that 
his hand shook. 

“Show him your back, Peter,” continued Martin, in the same 
mocking tone; “this noble See will hardly stain his sword 
by striking that.” 

Just as the combatants were about to exchange the first pass, Sir 
Malcolm Keinton rose from his seat and thrust himself between 
them, to the surprise of Henry Vavassour, and the no small satis- 
faction of the brave Captain Briancourt. 

“Hold!” cried the knight. “ Young gentleman, I request you 
to sheathe your sword, or wait at least till you know against whom 
you draw it. Martin,” he added, “do you know this man ?” 

‘As well as your honour does,” said the huntsman. 

“1? Why TI never saw him before in all my life. I have no 
recollection of him,” 

* But he has of you—haven’t you, Peter ?” 

“ Hxplain,” impatiently continued his master. 

“What! has your honour forgotten Peter Hurl, whom you 
sentenced to be flogged for deer-stealing thirteen years since ? I’d 
swear to the hangdog’s look amongst a thousand.” 

The admirers of the blustering captain were taken aback by this 
firm declaration of the old huntsman, which the confusion and 
rage of the fellow tended to confirm. The more he blustered and 
swore, the less they appeared to believe him. 

“Peter Hurl!” exclaimed the still doubtful knight; “and this 
is no error, Martin ?” 7 

“None, Sir Malcolm; why he is as well known in every gaol in 
Warwickshire as your worship is in Keinton; he hath been whipped 
from pillar to post, his ears once slit for perjury; there is not a 
greater thief unhanged ; and as for poaching, your honour’s deer 
have often been acquainted with his cross-bow.” 

“ Liar again,” roared the fellow ; “this is a subterfuge to deprive 
a gallant gentleman of his revenge.” 

“Show thy back, Peter: an it be not scarred by Hugh Tinkler 
the hangman’s whip, I will be content that this goodly company 
shall lash mine with their sword-belts. Strip, man, and clear 
thyself.’ 


_ 
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“ Ay,” repeated several of the soldiers and citizens who had 
gathered round from the other tables, ‘“‘the old man speaks 
advisedly ; strip, such marks are easily recognised.” 

Half-mad with rage and mortification, the infuriated ruffian 
made a thrust with his rapier at the man who had exposed him, 
Fortunately, Martin was as active as he was faithful. Nimbly 
slipping on one side, he received the weapon between his arm and 
his side, the edge slightly grazing the latter. Grappling with his 
assailant, he cast him on the ground, amid the cheers of the 


bystanders, who were disgusted with the attempt upon the life of 


an unarmed man. | 

“To the proof—the proof—strip him !” cried several. 

In a second a dozen hands were laid upon the prostrate wretch, 
and his doublet, torn into a hundred shreds, soon exposed his 
lacerated and naked back. The scars were as regularly marked as 
if a painter had designed them, and the red and white seams rose 
and fell alternately, ‘bearing witness to the hangman’s skill in his 
disgusting work. 

‘There they are,” observed Martin, triumphantly; “anyone 


- who knows the man may swear to Hugh Tinkler’s handiwork. 
Faith, he hath scarred thee rarely.” 


Amid the hootings of the guests, the discovered felon slowly 


‘rose, and, drawing his faded cloak about him to hide his shame, 


fixed a glance so full of deadly hate and malice upon the undaunted 
huntsman that many shuddered, and marked him in their own 
minds as a doomed man. The object of his vindictive passion only 
smiled. 

‘There is many an old score between us, Martin,” he exclaimed, 
in a deep, hoarse voice; “but this is the sum of all. Hide where 
thou wilt, Pll ferret thee like a bloodhound! T’ll drain thy heart, 
but I will have vengeance! Heaven shall not bar me from it, or 
hell appal me in the seeking it! Ill move all earth to gain it! 
Look to thyself when we meet again!” 

Amid the silence of the crowd, the exposed bully slowly stalked 
away. 

“T trust to God and a clear conscience,” said Martin, cheerfully ; 
“1, too, know a trick or two: an he catch me tripping, let him 
make the most on’t.” 

“This shall be seen to,” added the indignant knight; “I will 
wait upon the governor in the morning and have the rascal laid 
by the heels again; such gallows-birds but badly serve the cause 
which enlists them in its service.” 

An aged citizen, of a sedate appearance, who had been a quiet 
spectator of the scene, pulled the old knight by the sleeve, and 
whispered in his ear: 

“ Better let him alone, Sir Malcolm ; he has friends too powerful 
to be braved with impunity.” 
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“What friends? What meanest thou ?” 

“That this cut-throat, this bully, is in the confidence of our 
gracious queen,” added the speaker, in the same undertone. 

“T’ll expose him, then,” replied the enraged Sir Malcolm ; 
“’sdeath, I have spoken often to her father with a soldier’s frank- 
ness; if she be worthy of the blood of the great Henri she will 
listen, queen as she is, to an old man’s honesty.” 

The friendly citizen shook his head doubtingly, and soon after 
quitted the hostel. 

“ Higad,” said the knight, after his young friend had bidden him 
adieu, “but quarrels and adventures spring up like mushrooms, 
I shall have Jack Tapster spitting next upon my beard, or a tailor 
sending me acartel. Peter Hurl—a thing born on my own lands, 
a ruffian whom I could have hanged years since, and would have 
done it but for the foolish idea that hanging is not the best use to 
put a man to—to brave me. Mad world! mad world! An it 
continue,” he muttered to himself, “ I shall turn driveller like the 
rest,” 

The following morning Sir Malcolm Keinton received her 
majesty’s commands to wait upon her at the palace, where the 
bishop offered a hospitality which, however generous, was but a 
poor exchange for the splendour of the Court of England. 
Henrietta Maria, although she had long been a wife and mother, 
still retained a considerable portion of that feminine beauty which 
from the very first enslaved the affections of her husband, and 
made him but too often the pliant instrument of her passions and 
prejudices when he should have been the king. Impetuous, like 
most Frenchwomen, and nurtured in the adulation of Courts, she 
was a true Bourbon—fond of power, easily excited, and not naturally 
aie but capable of being made so by the least opposition to her 
will. ! 

Her majesty was impatiently pacing the floor of asmall chamber 
which served her as a cabinet, attended only by her chamberlain, 
Lord Neville, and two or three old courtiers, when the knight was 
announced. Her features were flushed with anger, for she had 
just received a deputation of the clergy, headed by the prelate, 
whose guest she was, petitioning her to dismiss her Popish chaplain, 
whose presence was a scandal to the strictly Protestant citizens of 
Exeter. A request at such a moment was almost tantamount toa 
command, She felt it as a woman, and resented it as a queen. 

‘Be it so!” she exclaimed. ‘Inform the governor that with 


tomorrow’s sun I shall depart. Why not this day? Yes, I will) 


not sleep another night in their inhospitable walls. What! deny 
a daughter of France anda crowned queen the privilege to worship 
God as her forefathers worshipped ?” 

It was with the utmost difficulty that she suffered herself to be 
persuaded by her counsellors to revoke her decision; but no induce- 
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mentcould lead her to consent to the departure of her confessor 
even for an hour; although the reverend courtier, with more 
wisdom than his royal mistress, himself proposed it. Perhaps he 
longed once more to revisit the sunny shores, of France, or, with 
true priestly instinct, foresaw the waning fortunes of his royal 
penitent, and deemed it prudent to retire in time. 

“This decision of your majesty is deeply to be regretted; it will 
affect the loyalty of the citizens.” 

“Let it; we have men enough to keep the walls without them. 
Rather would I abandon crown and throne, quit England for ever, 
and seek a generous hospitality in France, than submit to such 
humiliation. Speak of it no more.” 

Little did Henrietta deem what the generous hospitality of 
France would prove when she thus boastingly alluded to it. 
Perhaps when, in after years, she was compelled to keep her bed 
in the palace of the Louvre, for lack of means to purchase wood to 
warm her scantily furnished chamber, the widowed, crownless 
queen reflected on her inconsiderate words. 

“Your majesty,’ began the chamberlain, whose long service had 
conferred almost the privilege of remonstrating, “let me entreat 
you to consider es 

“‘] have considered,” interrupted Henrietta, haughtily, “and 
will not be dictated to by subjects. Think you,” she added, “I 
will yield to the demands of these greasy burghers what I have 
refused to my husband’s entreaties—the demands of the Parlia- 
ment? We can dispense with the service of all those whom 
prudence may afford a pretext to show their lack of loyalty.” 

‘‘ Madam,” replied the aged peer, deeply moved by her unjust 
suspicion, “ were you—as I trust you soon will be again—firmly 
seated on the throne, I might take the intimation, and resign my 
office. As itis, death alone can divorce me from it; perchance I 
will not tarry long.” 

‘“‘ Neville,” exclaimed the queen, aroused by the old man’s reply 
to a sense of her injustice, “forgive me. Misfortune must have 
changed me sadly ere I could have been forgetful of faith and 
loyalty like thine. It was not always thus,” she added ; “I once 
was generous—trusting—once believed that words conveyed men’s 
thoughts. Alas! I have long since found that they conceal them.” 

At this moment the page in waiting announced the arrival of Sir 
Malcolm Keinton. | 

“Admit him,” said her majesty, instantly assuming her usual 
self-possession ; “ doubtless he brings me tidings of my husband.” 

The fair speaker scarcely gave the gallant old Royalist time to 
kneel and kiss her hand before she hastily demanded his letters. 
The knight understood her natural impatience, and drew a packet 
from his doublet. He would, according to the usual etiquette, 
have presented it upon his knee, but she hastily snatched it from 
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his hand, and eagerly broke the seal. It was merely an affectionate 
letter, cautiously worded, that should it fall into the hands of the 
enemy it might convey no proof detrimental to the writer’s 
interest. The same packet also inclosed a copy of the treaty 
proposed by Essex, Fairfax, and the more moderate portion of the 
Parliamentarians. In it they proposed that Charles should 
disband his army, the Commons undertaking to do the same ; 
that the bishops should be abolished, the ritual of the Church of 
England undergo a yet further reformation, and that the king 
should renounce for ever for himself and heirs the long-disputed 
right of levying taxes under the title of ship-money, royal bounties, 
&c., without the consent of Parliament. 

The rough draft of these humiliating propositions was inclosed 
for the queen’s opinion and advice. 

“What,” she exclaimed, as soon as she had perused the paper, 
“ does Charles send such propositions to his queen ? The blood of 
Lorraine hath indeed become tempered in his veins; your 
Northern skies have chilled it. Rather would I at once resign the 
crown than live to wear it a dishonoured thing whom men have 
spared from pity. This is my answer,” she added, tearing up the 
document, and trampling it beneath her feet; “as I tread on it, so 
would I trample on the traitors’ necks. Oh! but for strength to 
wield my father’s sword! I’d crush the hornets in their nest of 
treason.” 

There was a respectful silence in the apartment, for the queen’s 
storm of passion terminated, as is usual with persons of a nervous, 
excitable temperament, in a flood of tears. 

“‘ Have you no other letters ?”’ she at last demanded. 

** None, madam,” replied Sir Malcolm, who gazed with interest 
on the beautiful, unhappy being before him. 

“Tis well; we will thank our husband for his confidence,” 
resumed Henrietta, who was deeply mortified at the want of 
that quality in Charles’s letter, so different from his usual uxorious 
ones. ‘“ There is little now at the Court of your queen,” she added, 
“to attract the gay or grave ; it is the shadow of a pageant, a regal 
robe turned to a funeral pall. We cannot promise Sir Malcolm 
Keinton the reception we should wish to give his well-known 
‘loyalty and valour, but will do our best to teach him how to forget 
his sufferings in the Royal cause.” 

The knight bowed, and intimated that, as soon as his daughter, 
whom fatigue had compelled to keep her chamber, should be 
sufficiently recovered, they would have the honour of offering 
their homage to her majesty. | 

* Daughter,” repeated Henrietta, quickly, as if catching at some 
sudden idea ; “was the lady at Oxford with thee ?” 

The knight respectfully intimated that she was. 

“ And saw the king frequently ?” 
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“Frequently,” replied Sir Malcolm, not altogether pleased with 
the style of questioning. 

“T see, I see,” she exclaimed; “Charles has been so often 
betrayed by men, that this time he has trusted to a woman’s 
fidelity and wit. My life upon it, good Sir Malcolm Keinton, but 
your daughter is the bearer of the letters which contain the real 
sentiments of Charles.” 

A sudden light broke in upon the old man. The supposition of 
the queen explained the desire Mary had expressed to accompany 
him, despite her illness from exhaustion, and her refusal during 
their j journey even to partially undress, lest she should be separated 
for an instant from her precious charge. 

“I belieye you are right, madam,” replied the old man, bowing. 
“The supposition explains my daughter’ s watchfulness and terror 
of falling into the hands of the juameie hy although we had a safeguard 
from the leaders.” 

‘Where is the lady ? ” 

“At the hostel of the Crown, under the guard of a faithful 
servitor—all that remains of the household state of Keinton.” 

“JT must see her,” murmured the queen. “This fever of 
impatience drinks my blood, and with it all life’s energies. Sir 
Malcolm Keinton, have you confidence in the faith of your 
attendant? Is he a man to trust, or a mere hireling, who sells his 
master and service to the first bidder for his honesty ? ” 

“He was bred upon my lands at Keinton ; I would answer for 
him with my life.” 

* Be with him, then, an hour before midnight at the old gate in 
the palace garden wall. Neville will point it out to you. I will 
visit your sick child.” 

“Madam !” 

“J know what you would say; a daughter of France, a queen 
of England in a common hostel; but times have changed, sir 
knight, and we have changed with them. Our resolution is taken ; 
we will be there.” 

Could the fair speaker have seen the page whose ear, during her 
interview with the knight, was glued to the keyhole of the door of 
the cabinet, she might have changed her resolution. 

An hour after, the boy was closeted with Barford, who, with the 
true perseverance of the bloodhound, had followed his prey from 
Oxford to Exeter. His plan was at once taken, and as he had gold 
to buy men’s consciences with, he soon found instruments to 
execute them. 

Punctual to the appointed hour, Sir Malcolm Keinton and old 
Martin set forth on their expedition to escort the queen to the 
hostel. The night was a fine one; scarcely a cloud obscured the 
heavens ; the breeze was crisp and fresh, but not sufficiently so to 
chill the blood seasoned by health and exercise. 
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Mary was alone in her chamber. Despite her illness, she had 
risen, and donned her most suitable attire to receive her august 
visitor. Her next act was to remove the important papers with 
which she had been intrusted from the lining of her kirtle, and 
place them in a small cabinet which stood in a recess at the upper 
end of the room. Turning the key in the drawer for greater 
security, she resumed her seat by the window. 

Sadness fell upon her soul. The spirit of the past flitted over 
her, and the shadow of his wing left broken memories, regrets, and 
sighs. Her childhood, passed like a wild, happy bird, in the dear 
woods of Keinton, with Wilton by her side—her companion, friend, 
and guide—the willing slave and obedient minister to every 
childish whim or mad frolic of his capricious charge, whom, even 
as a boy, he loved with a sentiment he was too young to under- 
stand, and such as brothers never feel. Thoughts of her girlhood 
—woman’s May, which,if it leave no freshness in the heart, the time 
which succeeds is winter—next came overher. Then poor Wilton’s 
struggles with his hopeless passion, his sighs, his tears, his generous 
rivalry with Herbert—never disparaging him by word or look ; 
his sorrow at her loss, and more than brother’s love. Last the 
fear of her husband’s safety haunted her; daily, nay almost hourly, 
she saw him wounded, bleeding, dying; his last word her name— 
his last breath exhaling in an attempt to bless it. 

“ Why,” she murmured, “at such a moment, do thoughts like 
these fallon me? When I have most need of energy, I find myself 
the weakest. Heart, heart, thou art asad mystery ; and mine hath 
been so tried, its chords relax at last, and, like the strained strings 
of a lute, are sadly out of tune.” 

Her reveries were broken by a murmur, which sounded like 
voices whispering under her chamber window. At first she 
fancied she was deceived ; listened, and became convinced again. 
The chamber in which she lodged was at the end ofa long corridor, 
lined with large cabinets containing the household gear of the host 
of the Crown, and its bay window looked into the long, narrow 
garden, which extended to the city walls. Mary suddenly 
remembered that she was so far from the general room, where the 
guests were carousing, that even if she screamed for help there 
was but a faint chance of being overheard ; and, in the terrors 
which assailed her, regretted that old Martin had not remained to 
protect her. She had great confidence, since the defence of Keinton, 
in the huntsman’s presence of mind and courage. 

“T grow weak and childish in my fear,” she said, half-aloud. 
“ Here, in the well-guarded city of Exeter, in a public hostel, filled 
with guests, what have I to dread ? ” 

Here she broke into the snatch of an old song, endeavouring to 
cheat herself into a courage she was far, very far, from feeling, 

At first her voice sounded firm and clear, as the note of the sky- 
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lark when it throws the dew from its strong wing, and soars 
towards heaven to hymn its matin song; but after a few bars they 
became fainter and fainter. As the last word died away, the handle 
of the door of her chamber was slowly but distinctly seen to turn; 
someone was trying it. 

She had plainly heard during her song the cautious tread of 
someone in the corridor. The flooring of the old house had got 
so disjointed by time that the planks groaned ’neath the heavy 
stealthy step, or gave a sharp sound like the cry of a cricket ata 
light one. Her ear might have been deceived, but her eye could 
not; she had seen the handle of the door move, and she absolutely 
gasped with terror. 

She was not doomed to remain long in suspense. The door 
opened, and a tall, ferocious-looking ruffian entered the room, 
carefully closing it after him. He was attired in the remains of a 
yellow doublet and hose, and wore the formidable long rapier 
described in the commencement of the chapter. We need not say 
that it was the convicted felon Captain Briancourt, alias Peter 
Hurl. Barford had found him a ready-made villain to his hands, 
boiling for revenge. He had lately been so unsuccessful himself 
that he determined this time to employ another. ‘The voices 
which Mary had heard beneath her window had been theirs. The 
page had betrayed the secret of the queen’s intended visit. They 
knew that the Lady of Stanfield would be left alone. | 

“Thank Heaven, it is not Barford,” was her first thought, as she 
gazed on the strongly marked features of the intruder, who advanced 
towards the chair on which she was sitting. 

“What would you?” she demanded, with more firmness than 
she gave herself courage for ; “murder ?” 

‘‘ Not unless it’s necessary,” replied the bully. “I have never 
cut a throat yet when I could decently avoid it. Where are the 
papers Charles Stuart intrusted you with for the queen ?”’ | 

‘‘Where should they be if not in the hands of her majesty ?” 

The fellow shook his head ; he understood the equivoque of her 
reply ; besides, his employer was too well informed. 

“They will be,” he said, “if I am fool enough to wait for her 
arrival. The old knight and Martin will soon be back. Now hear 
me, lady : I have no positive desire to harm you; but I must have 
those papers. I give you three minutes to consider, at the end of 
which time I’1l cut your throat first and rifle your body afterwards. 
I know they are concealed upon your person.” 

“ No—on my soul.” 

“Not so loud, lady,” said Peter, at the same time drawing a long 
Spanish knife from his belt, and drawing it like a butcher across 
his finger to ascertain the edge. ‘Iam too olda bird to be trapped 
by words; many a wretch on the Spanish Main who pleaded 
poverty with oaths and tears have I found quilted with doubloons 
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when I came to rip up his rags. I have committed perjury too 
often myself ever to trust the words of another.” 

“ Wretch !” 

‘‘ All the worse to deal with. Wretches generally stick to their 
promise when ’tis for evil. Two minutes are already gone.” 

“Oh, mercy! mercy!” said the wretched girl, sinking on her 
knees. “ Listen tome: I have gold and jewels, of value greater 
perchance than the vile bribe for which you have undertaken this 
most cruel task. They shall be yours—freely, honestly yours; 
but, as you area man, do not harm me. I have an aged father.” 

‘“‘T know it,” replied the villain, gnashing his teeth with rage. 
‘‘ He has left his memory on my scarred back.” 

“ Peter Hurl!” shrieked Mary ; “then I have little hope.” 

“The papers,” he added, with a ferocious whisper. 

“ Never! Butcher, do thine office—I will not betray either my 
promise to God or my loyalty to my king!” 

Without uttering a word, the ruffian twined his left hand in her 
long tresses, which floated over her shoulders, and threw her head 
back to make surer of his blow. She was on her knees—from 
which, indeed, she had never risen since the moment of her 
supplication. In the position in which he held her, her fair, 
innocent bosom became exposed to his licentious gaze, and an idea 
more terrible than death instantly struck him; an idea which 
promised a deep revenge for the mortification he had that day 
received, as well as the gratification of a brutal passion. 

“‘T have still time,” he muttered, raising her like a child in his 
arms, and bearing her towards the couch. 

“ Kill me!” shrieked the girl, who at once perceived his infamous 
design ; “kill me! and God forgive thee for the deed.” 

¢f That may follow afterwards.” 

Desperate was the struggle which ensued between insulted virtue 
and excited passion. Mary was nearly exhausted with her frantic 
efforts. The villain smiled hideously as he perceived her strength 
was failing her. 

Human courage could hold out no longer. 

‘“‘ Forbear,”’ she sobbed, ‘and the papers are yours.” 

‘‘ Where are they ?”’ 

“In that cabinet. Take them.” 

“ While you escape by the door? Not so green. Do you take 
them from the drawer and give them to me.” ‘ 

The fellow’s doubt was a natural one; for the cabinet was at one 
end of the room and the entrance at another. 

A sudden gleam of hope flashed on the mind of Mary at the 
proposition. She remembered that her father had placed his pistols 
in one of the drawers on his arrival at the hostel, and she had not 
seen him take them again on his departure. With the speed of a 
fawn she rushed to the cabinet, and tore open the drawer. 
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NOW READY, PRICE TWO SHILUINGS EAO, 


BOUND IN HANTSOME ILLUSTRATED COVERS, | 


J. F. SMITH’S POPULAR WORKS. 
IVE TIN IN DCs Ee Ey 


The work contains, as well as a Dramatic Love Story, a Graphic and Accurate Account of 
the Glorious Victories of t':e Peninsular War. 

THE GRAPHIC says :—" Some years before the word ‘sensation’ was used in its modern 
sense, the late Mr. J. F. Sinith wrote several stories of that character for the columns of the 
LONDON JOURNAL. He managed exactly to hit the taste of the public which he addressed, and 
if anyone now wishes to know what his taste was like, let him read ‘Minnigrey,’ one. of the: 
most popular of al! these serials, which has lately been reprinted in acheap form. ‘ Minnigrey’ 
is long ; -but it is full of ‘go’ and incident. and is both wholesome and livelier reading than. 
a good deal of the fictiona] stuff which nowadays gushes from the press.” 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER, 


This Magnificent Story is the most entrancing romance ever penned by its illustrious author. 
Love, adventures of the most thrilling description, comedy and tragedy, humour and pathos are- 
delineated in all their various phases ; while the characters, taken from every sphere of life, are. 
veritable types of human nature. 2 


-THE LIVERPOOL, COURIER says :—“ Encouraged by the success which attended the repro- 
érction of Mr. J. F. Smith’s new story, ‘Minnigrey,’ in a cheap one-volume collected shape, 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., of 12, Fetter-lane, London, have just issued the same novelist’s 
story of ‘Woman and Her Master,’ which originally appeared many years ago in the LONDON 
JOURNAL, The tale is narrated in 420 two-column pages, no fewer than 153 chapters being 
required to unrivel the tangled web, but there are too many exciting incidents to allow of 
the perusal becoming tedious, especially when the reader is endowed with a taste for the 
sensational. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY, 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 


This Story, perhaps the most artistic of its eminent author’s productions, rivets the interest. 
of the reader from beginning to end. The characters are genuine types of human nature— 
good and ill together—the incidents graphic and sensational, and the plot thoroughly well 
developed. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 


A Grand Ilistorical Romance, full of thrilling incidents and graphic delineations of 
character, giving a vivid picture of the period pourtrayed. 
The productions of this Worsd-renowned Author have been reproduced in the prineipal 
European Languages, and the present is the only opportunity of obtaining these Novels im 
Book Form. 


BRADLEY aND CO., “Lon’oa Jou nal Office,” 12 and 18, Fetter Lane, Loniom 
To be obtained of all Bowksellers at TIome and Abroad. 
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